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TOWARD A NEW HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION 


To study life we must consider three things: First, the 
orderly sequence of external nature; Second, the living 
organism and the changes which take place in it; Third, 
that continuous adjustment between the two sets of phe- 
nomena which constitutes life——WILLIAM K. BRooKs. 

At the risk of emphasizing the obvious it is sug- 
gested that more extensive utilization of the advances 
made in historical and geographical research will aid 
progress toward a» new history of education which 
will be of value in understanding and controlling ad- 
justments between human beings and their surround- 
ings. The level of education in a certain phase or 
period of human existence is one of the most valuable 
clues in discovering why a culture or civilization 
sueceeded or why it declined or failed. Education’s 
true significance as an adjustment between people 
and their landscape cannot be discovered by marshal- 
ing desiceated so-called facts on teaching methods and 
curricula. It must be examined in its context if it 
is to have any vitality. The shrewd Mr. Dooley once 
put it very neatly when he said to his crony: “I know 
histhry isn’t thrue, Hinnessy, because it ain’t like 
what I see ivry day in Halsted Sthreet. If anywan 
comes along with a histhry iv Greece or Rome that’ll 
show me the people fightin’, gettin’ dhrunk, makin’ 
love, gettin’? married owin’ the grocery man, and bein’ 
without hard eoal, I’ll believe they was a Greece and 
Rome, but not befure. . . . Th’ other kind iv histhry 


By 
ARTHUR HENRY MOEHLMAN 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL, MILITARY INTELLI- 
GENCE; ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDU- 
CATION, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


is a post-mortem examination. 
counthry died iv. 


iv’ ”? 


It tells ye what a 
But I’d like to know what it lived 
We want to know what education lived of; we 
do not want the post-mortem type of thing that does 
not even tell what it died of. 

The newer techniques in history and geography ree- 
ognize the need for vitality, balance, and unity in 
one’s attack on the problem. Max Nordau empha- 
sized the basic importance of the relationship or con- 
flict between ourselves and our surroundings, of which 
education is an integral part and may be made a more 
intelligent means of control, when he said: 


I have defined history as the sum of the episodes that 
makes up man’s struggle for existence. In it, therefore, 
is included not only the combatant man, but the foes 
with which he has unceasingly to struggle—that is, not 
only his human competitors for the conditions of exis- 
tence but Nature herself. . . . Thus behind all appear- 
ances and delusions, we find the real meaning of history 
to be the manifestation of the life force in mankind. 
This manifestation passes through successive forms— 
parasitism, illusion, and knowledge—in an ascending 
scale of human adaptation to nature. Any other mean- 
ing is not deduced from history but introduced into it.? 


An impressive array of brilliant historians and 
geographers have explored the interrelationship of 


1‘¢The Interpretation of History.’’ 
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people and their landscape with improved methods of 
research and have been able to depict the essence and 
significance of the particular period and region. 
Ulrich Bonnell Phillips began his investigation of 
life and work in the Old South by a sparkling de- 
scription of the Land of Dixie, its weather, its soil, 
its crops, the resulting flavor of food, manner of 
hospitality, and color of existence. Arthur Schles- 
‘inger and Dixon Ryan Fox edited a series of volumes 
written by distinguished American historians who 
narrated and visualized the complete scope of Ameri- 
can Life in its successive phases of development, pre- 
senting a balanced picture of people, their farms, fur- 
niture, houses, food, games, art, religion, machines, 
and the resultant culture.* 

Gifted geographers have interested themselves in a 
similar attack upon the problems of adaptation or 
adjustment between human beings and their surround- 
ings. Carl Ortwin Sauer has contributed richly to 
literature dealing with human and natural features 
of the landscape suggesting paths along which to in- 
vestigate the infinitely varied and significant relation- 
ships which are involved. Barrows indicated the 
value of studying geography as human ecology, of 
searching for the meaning of the network of life in 
various regions on the human level,° just as the newer 
schools of biological thought have emphasized exami- 
nation of a unified segment of the landscape with all 
its subtle relationships of soil, climate, plants, and 
animals in contrast to poring over dried leaves and 
bleached skeletons. 

The new history of education should take advantage 
of these valuable capabilities developed by its mother 
lode of knowledge—general human history and geog- 
raphy—so that its exploration of the long vistas 
of educational development may have more to con- 
tribute to the present operation and future planning 
of the American system of education. James Harvey 
Robinson pointed out that history should be the great- 
est of teachers because of its breadth of perspective 
and of its telescopic view down the corridors of time. 
History can distill the essence from the confusion of 
human living and allow us to perceive the true mean- 
ing of events if we concentrate upon significant rela- 
tionships, which contribute to the advancement of 
human living. Francis Bacon called our attention 
to this search for the significant in contrast to aca- 
demic desiccation and sterile cataloguing of so-called 
facts when he said that we should concentrate upon 
“such philosophy as shall not vanish in the fume of 
subtile, sublime, or delectable speculation but shall be 

2‘‘T,ife and Labor in the Old South.’’ 

3 (Editors) ‘‘A History of American Life.’’ 
4‘*The Morphology of Landscape.’’ 
5 ‘‘Geography as Human Ecology.’’ 
6‘“The Human Comedy.’’ 








operative to the endowment and betterment of man’s 
life.” We are interested in contributing to a more 
balanced and complete life for everyone and the his. 
tory of education can help indicate the factors in 
education which contribute to a lag or an advance in 


human development. 


The new history of education should employ the 
improved techniques of historical and geographical 
research together with allied social sciences to lay 
clear the historical perspective of education within 
its matrix of over-all living. A geographer may refer 
to the morphology of landscape so as to have a for- 
mula or structure by which to examine the landscape. 
It is also helpful to a historian of education to utilize 
an even broader morphology or structural formula to 
examine the relationships between people and their 
surroundings attained through certain niajor adapta- 
tions or adjustments in human activities, one of which 
is that vital control—education. 
phology represents a synthesis of the suggestions of 
several scholars’ and separates the various factors 
involved for purposes of study and investigation into 
three major groupings—people, adaptations, and sur- 


roundings : 


PEOPLE 


(Individual & 
Group) 


Growth 
Physique 
Intelligence 
Emotion 
Psyche 


There is an endless series of permutations in such 
morphologies or formulas, but the important point in 
making progress toward a new history of education is 
that some formula of this type facilitates analysis ot 


ADAPTATIONS 


(Human Activi- 
ties) 


Education 
Philosophy 
Health 
Invention 
Production 
Consumption 
Recreation 
Communication * 
Transportation 
Exchange 
Government 
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education in its living matrix as it moves through M., 


time and space. 


Edueation is one of our greatest 
tools and controls for the more intelligent organiza- 
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tion of human activities, so that people and _ their Hiselves 


surroundings are adapted to each other in a phase 
or succession of developments and exist in balance 
with a minimum of waste. 
in human history have sometimes been called golden 
ages or “inclines” in the conquest of freedom. Unfor- 
tunately, the periods of unbalance referred to as dark 
ages which represent declines in the conquest of free: 
dom have been far longer and more persistent. For 
any one of the major human activities may easily be 
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distorted, may slow down or speed up and wreck the 
delicate balance of successful living. Education is the 
primary means of guaranteeing intelligent personnel 
capable of operating the other adaptations. The 

















































ve world is strewn with the wreckage of civilizations 
that could not maintain a balance between people 
the and their surroundings. A lag in education may have 
‘cal contributed. Mayan temples are smothered in green 
lay jungle which the Mayans themselves probably created 
hin by unwise methods of farming.* Traces of a great 
fer wall in northern Britain and ruins of baths and am- 
por. phitheaters in the northern Sahara are souvenirs of 
ype. fg the Roman Empire. That empire permitted many of 
lize its activities to get out of balance, among them an 
.to [ecxpanding government bureaucracy and a shrinking 
heir Mesystem of education. It is possible to sketch the 
pta- Bmajor inclines and declines in human growth and 
hich (development, in which education’s role has been all 
yor. (agtoo little analyzed, as follows :° 
van l. The amazing inventions of farming and herding in 
tors the New Stone Age led to the growth of great river- 
into alley civilizations all the way from Africa to China. 
sur- his incline in man’s ability to control his surroundings 
hrough new means of producing food and clothing was 
followed by a decline coinciding with the far-flung in- 
a asions of the Indo-Europeans and other races. 
2. These same Indo-Europeans, as Greeks and Romans, 
ult up great seashore civilizations which expanded out- 
yard from the Mediterranean areas. This second major 
Fi ncline was marked by growth in philosophy and creative 
hought which enabled men to have real insight into 
hemselves and their surroundings as well as to engage 
m sports and to construct great temples and bridges. 
Periods of decline then followed into empire building, 
mslavement, and finally the isolation, ignorance, hatred, 
nd rule by foree which marked the so-called Dark Ages. 
3. Human beings slowly and painfully combined the 
ot ractical control of surroundings and insight concerning 
ae hemselves to create what we know as the method of 
= . ince, or of intelligently controlled experimentation 
_ vs n which modern education is based. From the time 
sis of Francis Bacon the role of science in human living 
rough Hiv. The methods of science were concentrated on con- 
eates! Mol of material things, bringing the Power Age which 
aniza- Mv encircles the planet. But lack of concentration upon 
their $selves and our basic human needs brought wasteful 
phase uliets that range from festering slum areas to blindly 
alanee structive wars. 
alan Til We live in the midst of a conflict which may lead 
polde ) another Dark Age in human development or to a 
apt blden Age surpassing any incline ever ascended by 
: th lman beings in their conquest of freedom. The cen- 
For il problem seems to be that of cultural lag, or the 
"by be eceney for humans to fall behind in making some 
sil} } fiptations between themselves and their surround- 
R. 5. 






'P. Sears, ‘Deserts on the March.’’ 
‘J. H. Robinson, Op. cit. 
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ings while other adaptations or activities speed up. 
Education can operate to increase or decrease the 
amount of cultural lag. For example, we have fallen 
behind in our invention of certain social controls such 
as money and exchange, and the distribution of in- 
come for adequate consumer buying power. At the 
same time, scientific invention and the control of our 
physical surroundings have been tremendously speeded 
up. Huge, high-speed airplanes have decreased the 
size of our planet so much that isolation is no longer 
possible. No nation can live in a Shangri-la of its 
own devising and overlook threats of a nation that be- 
lieves in force as the final arbiter of human destiny. 
The photo-electrie cell now makes it possible for ma- 
chines to count, to select and reject, almost as if a 
human mind were controlling operations. Small 
motors of great cleanliness can operate complete 
sequences of production without much human aid 
except in the way of maintenance. Huge sprawling 
cities with concentrations of sooty factories are no 
longer necessary.'° In one way the overemphasis on 
power, speed, and scientific invention is forcing us to 
realize the need for social invention or human engi- 
neering. 

Human engineering can help us to bridge the Grand 
Canyon which has grown up between people who are 
concerned with social relationships, such as teachers, 
politicians, and merchants, and people who are tech- 
nicians, expert in the control of our natural surround- 
ings, such as phycisists, engineers, navigators, and 
chemists. One group talks, writes, and confers 
cleverly and forcefully with the masses of people. 
The other group explores, invents, and produces more 
and more wonderful machines and products. Often 
as a result, the statesman is arguing brilliantly for 
a farm program without knowing how the technician 
has changed the farm problem. On the other hand, 
the technician often goes ahead with his experiments 
without any sense of social responsibility or interest 
in the social implications of his work. A new balance 
must be struck between scientific invention and social 
invention, if we are to improve the adaptations be- 
tween ourselves and our surroundings. Scientists 
must have a social purpose in their technical pro- 
grams, and statesmen must have a sound scientific 
base for their social programs.*! Education viewed 
in historical perspective is obviously vital in improv- 
ing and balancing such adaptations. 

It is suggested that use of a morphology substan- 
tially similar to the above together with advanced 
techniques in historical and geographical research 
may contribute toward the new history of education. 
Such an approach would emphasize the search for 
significance by examining education in its context of 


10L. Mumford, ‘‘Technies and Civilization.’’ 
11 L., Hogben, ‘‘ Retreat from Reason.’’ 
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people, adaptation, and surroundings. It might 
clarify education’s role in such fundamental historical 
problems as decline and decay of a culture; inven- 
tion and discovery; are we civilized and if so how 
much ;’? the catalysts of growth and development; the 
advance of settlement and the growth of the me- 
tropolis. 

All these problems are part of the phasing of 
human history and are indices of the progression 
toward or away from a climax or state of balance 
between people and the landscape as attained by in- 


Events 
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telligent adaptations. Such investigations are fy 
from academic exercises, for they may contribute 
much to the solution of the problem which Abrahan 
Lincoln mentioned: “If we could just know wher 
we are and whither we are tending, we could bette 
judge what to do and how to do it.” A new history 
of education will be useful in making a more intelli. 
gent estimate of our situation, that is, where we ar 
and in which directions we are going. With such » 
estimate we could judge better what to do and pla 
more wisely how to do it. 





A SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS PREDICTED 
FOR THE NEXT FIVE TO TEN YEARS 


From five to ten years are likely to elapse before 


the supply of properly prepared teachers for the ele-_ 


mentary and high schools equals the demand. This is 
the prediction of Lewis Ward Williams, assistant pro- 
fessor of education and secretary of the Committee 
on the Appointment of Teachers, University of Illi- 
nois. Dr. Williams bases his prediction on the follow- 
ing probabilities : 


1. About two thirds of the teachers who left the class- 
room for some type of war work will not return. 

2. The shortage of teachers which has been increasing 
for the past three years cannot soon be overcome. 

3. The number of candidates in training for teaching 
during the three-year period has been far below prewar 
levels. 

4. Four to five years are required for teacher training. 


Even under accelerated college and university pro- 
grams, Dr. Williams asserts, at least three and one half 
years would be required to train new teachers to meet 
present demands, and this would be possible only if 
a sufficient number began training immediately and all 
completed their work. For the coming year, it is be- 
lieved, the return of veterans and others to the teach- 
ing field will be largely offset by the resignation of 
married teachers whose husbands have been released 
from the service and by the resignation of young 
teachers who wish to marry returned servicemen. 

In 194445, the University of Illinois received 4,119 
requests to recommend teachers, an increase of 15 per 
cent over the previous year. Six hundred fifty-four 
candidates reported to the placement bureau that they 
had secured positions for the year. Salaries of those 
placed during the year, Dr. Williams reports, were, 
in the aggregate, four per cent higher than in 1943-44, 
The average salary of beginning teachers was $1,868, 
about 12 per cent higher than in 1943-44. 


12R. H. Lowie, ‘‘Are We Civilized.’’ 


“THE CLASSICS AT INDIANA” 


A CHALLENGING document bearing the above tith 
was published recently as an Indiana University Neus. 
Letter. It is the report of the Classics Committee of 
the university, under the chairmanship of Prescott VW. 
Townsend, professor of history. The report takes th 
position that the “classies” (defined as including “il 
of ancient Greek and Roman civilization”) have “ 
unique place in a liberal or humanistie education” an 
states the grounds upon which this claim is made « 
follows: 


1. An important reason why the Humanities in ger 
eral and the Classics should be regarded as dependent 
on each other for their mutual welfare lies in the natur 
of the materials with which they deal. 

In all stages of its growth, Western civilization hi 
sought and maintained contact with the accessible rem 
nants of Classical Antiquity. The reactions to thev 
continual contacts vary between such extremes as devi 
tion and emancipation, eclectic interest and critical self 
assertion. Yet these experiences, the constant dialogy 
between the ancient and the modern mind, formed ati 
probably still continue to form the latter. Their refle 
tions can be stated in every subsequent generation, alj 
often stand out most clearly in the most signific 
documents of thought, polities, literature, or art. 

Consequently it seems probable that, when our el 
cation no longer produces a sufficient number of unde 
standing readers, this tradition itself will to a large pa 
be rendered ineffective and therefore useless. In ti 
ease, moreover, one may ask whether sufficient and s 
ciently substantial materials would remain on which 
build a humanistic education worth its name. . 

2. Ancient Greek and Roman civilization . . . proviil 
more of the great documents in Politics, Philosopl! 
Literature, and Art than any or all others; it lies4 
the very root of our own civilization; it provides ® 
advantages to be derived from the comparative sti 
of another significant culture; and it involves the stuf 
of one or more foreign languages. . 

3. Thus the normative significance of the Class 
especially for the occidental world, is unequaled. 3 
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normative significance the Committee does not mean that 
the Classics have absolute truth or validity from which 
there can be no variation and which must be blindly 
and slavishly obeyed. Rather we mean to emphasize 
that in many realms of thought, such as Ethics, Logic, 
Politics, Art, and Literature, the contributions of Class- 
ical Antiquity have formed and continue to form the 
modes of thought and expression and have formulated 
and continue to formulate basic ideas and ideals for suc- 
ceeding generations down to our own time. Before chal- 
lenging the validity of these contributions the man of 
intellectual honesty must understand them. ... Plato, 
Aristotle, Euripides, Thucydides, and the masterpieces 
of Greek art form a vital part of our intellectual heri- 
tage which no one who pretends to a liberal education 
can honestly ignore... . 

Insistence that the Humanities provide the basis of a 
liberal education does not mean the exclusion of the 
natural sciences. Both have their place and both are 
essential. An education for human beings, however, must 
stress the importance of human values; and the Humani- 
ties by their very nature deal with such values. Science, 
on the other hand, as the scientists themselves constantly 
affirm, in so far as it is pure science, is totally indifferent 
to such values... . 


It seems to the present writer that the claims of the 
“classics” to educational preferment on the ground 
that the elassical civilizations continue to penetrate 
ever more deeply into each succeeding “contemporary” 


Western civilization cannot well be ignored. If we 
recall aright, the late William A. Oldfather proved 
that the growth of the English language for some time 
past has been very largly through derivatives from 
Greek and Latin rather than through Anglo-Saxon 
differentiations or through borrowings from modern 
This may be pertinent to the 
Indiana committee’s contentions. It should be re- 
membered, however, that this suggestion comes from 
a “nonelassicist” whose only excuse for making it is 
that he happens not to be an “anticlassicist” !—W.C.B. 


ALVIN JOHNSON HONORED FOR HIS 
LEADERSHIP IN COMBATING 
INTOLERANCE 


THe American-Seandinavian Foundation, at a din- 
ner, January 10, presented Alvin Johnson, retiring 
president, the New School for Social Research (New 
York City), with a seroll praising his “invaluable and 
tearless leadership in eombating intolerance in human 
relations and in furthering liberal education.” Among 
he speakers at the dinner were Thomas W. Lamont, 
banker of New York City; Thomas E. Dewey, gov- 
‘thor of New York; Bryn Hovde, who succeeds Dr. 
ohnson as president of the New School; Hendrik de 
Kauffmann, Minister from Denmark to the United 
tates; and Julian Clarence Levi, who designed the 
‘croll presented to Dr. Johnson. 
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Governor Dewey, in recognizing Dr. Johnson’s ser- 
vices to the state in its efforts to eliminate discrimi- 
nation, emphasized the basic significance of the right 
kind of education in the solution of fundamental social 
problems : 

The challenge of today is to fit education to the needs 
of the individual and to adjust the individual to his 
responsibilities in a free society. It is more true today 
than ever that civilization is a race between education 
and catastrophe. It is also a race between the right kind 
of education and the wrong kind of education. Not the 
atom bomb but what we will do with it is the problem. 
Today’s problems are social problems and problems of 
the quality and strength of the human mind and spirit. 


Dr. Johnson, in accepting the citation, said in part: 

We Americans, we Scandinavians, have our faults, God 
wot. We are too narrow, too materialistic, too arrogant. 
But God will forgive us, because we are two peoples who 
do look forward and strive forward toward the era when 
perverse national ambitions, perverse ideologies, shall 
cease to torture and slaughter men, and the humblest may 
stand upright under the blue sky, confident that the next 
man is his friend, destined not to curb and narrow his 
life, but to enrich it. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF HAMILTON COL- 
LEGE STARTS SOMETHING 

Davin WORCESTER, whose appointment was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, October 13, 1945, has asked 
that the $500, usually allotted to a formal inaugura- 
tion ceremony at Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), 
be reserved for a Presidential Inaugural Scholarship, 
to be awarded “to the most promising and most de- 
serving young man who applies for entrance during 
1946.” Although the amount of the stipend would 
make provision for room and tuition for only one 
year, Dr. Worcester intimated that further assistance 
would be forthcoming if the selectee’s work justifies it. 
Dr. Worcester said not only would the proposed 
scholarship be “more helpful to the cause of educa- 
tion than an elaborate ceremony,” but the staff of 
the college, having “scores of veterans applying for 
entrance,” had little time for unnecessary formalities. 

At Hamilton College, therefore, applicants for the 
scholarship will form the inaugural procession. They 
are asked to communicate with Sidney B. Bennett, 
secretary of admissions. 

Much is being written about what role returned 
veterans will play in the new atomic world. Dr. 
Worcester has recently been released from service in 
the Navy. Is he, perhaps, a “Daniel come to judg- 
ment”? Or was there not a David who killed a giant 
with a slingshot?—N. W. 


WHITHER PHILOSOPHY? 
THE Pacifie Conference on the Teaching of Phi- 
losophy held a brief session in Berkeley (Calif.), De- 
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cember 27, 1945, in connection with the meeting of 
the American Philosophical Association, whose recent 
study of the nature and function of philosophy in 
higher education was made possible by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation in 1943, as reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, November 6 of that year. 

Elmo A. Robinson, associate professor of philoso- 
phy, San Jose State College, presided at the confer- 
ence, and Harry Ruja, instructor in philosophy and 
psychology, Compton (Calif.) Junior College, read 
a paper on “Objective Tests in Philosophy,” which 
was concerned with the testing and selecting of under- 
graduate students in philosophy for graduate work. 
Discussion by the conferees touched upon the Report 
of the commission of the association (“Philosophy in 
American Education,” Harper Brothers, 1945) and led 
to “an unprogramed session on the role of philoso- 
phy in the era of atomic bombs.” Joseph Cohen, 
associate professor of philosophy, the University of 
Colorado, made the address at this meeting, at the 
close of which resolutions were drawn up “supporting 
the physicists in their defense of freedom of research 
and internationalizing of science.” 

Officers of the conference for 1946 are: Melvin 
Roder, of the University of Washington (Seattle), 
president; Dr. Robinson, secretary-treasurer. The 
Executive Committee will be composed of Dr. Ruja 
and David Goldshur, of the San Francisco Junior 
College, in addition to the president and the secretary- 
treasurer. 


THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL THERAPY 
ADVANCED BY THE WAR 

At Sargent College of Physical Education (Boston), 
“a rapid expansion in the field of physical therapy” 
is expected by Adelaide L. MecGarrett, the college’s 
technical director of physical therapy, as a result of 
its phenomenally successful use in the treatment of 
war injuries, both physical and mental, including in 
particular “musele adjustment to artificial limbs, mus- 
cle and nerve adjustment in amputation cases, and 
treatment for injuries to the peripheral nerves. . . .” 
Hydrotherapy for emotionally disturbed patients, 
Miss McGarrett thinks, will be available in veterans’ 
hospitals as soon as they can be equipped with the 
necessary personnel. At present there are 52 candi- 
dates for certificates in physical therapy and bache- 
lor’s degrees in physical education at the college. 

Courses in physical therapy, open to carefully 
selected sophomores, require, in the junior year, theo- 
retical study of the subject and, in the senior year, 
“a minimum of 400 hours of clinical practice work 
in hospitals as preseribed by the American Medical 
Association.” The college affiliates’ with the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston city hospitals, and 
others, so that students have the advantages of first- 
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hand experience in dealing with many diseases an( 
disabilities resulting from accidents. Of prime in. 


portance, therefore, are the personal qualifications of 
the student—“the ability to work hard for long 
periods, a sympathetic personality, and interest ip 
people, as well as a natural scientific aptitude.” 


THE OSU LAUNCHES A FULL-SCALE FIGHT 
' AGAINST TB 


THE Health Service of the Ohio State University, 
established in larger quarters and equipped with “ay 
ultramodern 35-millimeter X-ray machine which per. 
mits mass chest X-rays on a scale impossible with 
regular-size machines,” has enlarged its program ty 
discover latent as well as overt cases of tuberculosis 
in the student population, “refer them to family 
physicians where the students’ financial position makes 
that procedure practical,” or, when advisable, furnish 
treatment and follow-up care at the university. 

John W. Wilce, director of the service, reports: 

The chest X-ray program ... is also part of a gen- 
eral health program, for it roots out other chest or spinal 
defects and helps catalogue various heart defects. 


A COMMUNITY COLLEGE AT DRAKE 
UNIVERSITY 

To serve as “a co-ordinating agency for educationa 
programs in Iowa communities” and to be responsible 
for all the university’s extension work and evening 
courses, a community college has been established i 
Drake University (Des Moines), as announced by the 
president, Harry G. Harmon. The new college, be 
ginning its work with the second semester, January 
28, ranks with other colleges of the university ani 
with the Graduate Division. John H. Hutchinson, 
acting head of the College of Education, becomes dean 
of the Community College. 

In addition to the traditional evening and extensio! 
programs, new courses may include such subjects # 
insurance, real estate, business management, housing 
musie appreciation, and interior decorating; and cer 
tifieates, “possibly applicable to college degrees,” wil 
be issued to students fulfilling “the required amou! 
of work in such courses.” 


PUBLIC-WELFARE LECTURES AT WEST 
ERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Sponsorep by the School of Applied Social Science 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the American Associati! 
of Social Workers, the Junior League of Clevelané 
Ine., and the Welfare Federation of Cleveland, a serié 
of public lectures entitled “Making Our Destiny” wi 
be given, February-March, at Western Reserve Un! 
versity, as announced by Leonard W. Mayo, dean 0! 
the university’s School of Applied Social Seiences. 
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The first two lectures on Friday, February 8, on the 
subject, “140 Million Partners,” will be given by Wil- 
liam F, Ogburn, professor of sociology, the University 
of Chieago, and Walter E. Spahr, professor of eco- 
nomies, New York University, and will be concerned 
with “the kind of society we want and how it ean 
be achieved by all people participating according to 
their abilities and inclinations.” Dean Mayo said that 
“the rising standard of living and an expanding 
economy” would be stressed by the speakers. 

On February 15, Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman, 
Federal Social Seeurity Board at Washington, will 
speak on “What Profit Social Security?” setting forth 
the functions of social security,” with particular refer- 
ence to the conservation of human resources and their 
utilization through democratie processes for the good 
of all.” 

Grace L. Coyle, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
will be heard, March 1, on “Creative Forces in Group 
Experience”; Charlotte Towle, professor of psychi- 
atric social work, University of Chicago, March 8, on 


' “The Contribution of Social Case Work to Modern 


Society”; Dean Mayo, March 15, on “Community 
Organization for What?” and Joseph P. Anderson, 


Notes and News 
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executive secretary, American Association of Social 
Workers, on “Are We Right if We Think We Are?” 

The fee for the series will be $3.00; for ‘the first 
lecture, $1.00; for other single lectures, 75c. 


A CORRECTION 


AN error, embarrassing to the writer, was missed 
in the final proofreading of our number for January 
12. In the initialed “Event,” page 22, which com- 
pared the percentage wartime losses in different types 
of higher institutions, the loss reported for the teach- 
ers colleges was first computed as 47 per cent. Cheek- 
ing the computations at the editorial office resulted 
in reducing this to 40.8 per cent. Two statements 
based on the former figure, however, were not corre- 
spondingly modified, and the writer did not receive 
the page proof in time to make the essential changes. 
The general conclusions drawn from the data are still 
true, but the comparisons should have pointed out that 
the teachers colleges suffered a loss of 40 per cent in 
enrollment (not “nearly half” as the “Event” had it), 
and that this loss was nearly double (not “more than 
double”) the percentage loss of all types of higher 
institutions combined.—W. C. B. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Rosert D. FisHer, financial vice-president (1940- 


} 43), Western Reserve University, whose appointment 


as secretary, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company and the 
Cliffs Corporation, was reported in ScHoon AND So- 
cleTY, May 29, 1943, assumed his duties as financial 
vice-president, University of Southern California (Los 


p Angeles), January 15. 


F. Morris Cocuran, business manager, Brown Uni- 
versity, has been named to an additional vice-presi- 
deney in charge of business operations. Bruce M. 
Bigelow, who was elected vice-president in 1945, con- 


® tinues as immediate deputy to Henry M. Wriston, 


president. Emery R. Walker, Jr., formerly admission 


| officer and assistant dean of students, has been ap- 


pointed dean of admission, and H. Eliot Rice and 
Leonard Campbell, both recently released from the 
Armed Forces,. have been appointed administrative 
assistants and admission officers. William A. Jewett, 
recently released from the Navy, has been named ad- 
ministrative assistant in charge of student aid and 
graduate placement, responsible to Vice-President 
Cochran. 


Louis Fouey, a member of the English staff, West- 
ern Michigan College of Education (Kalamazoo), and 


Mrs. Foley will become codirectors of the Eeole Cham- 
plain (Ferrisburg, Vt.) in February. Both Dr. Foley 
and Mrs. Foley have been associated with the school 
during several summers. 


CARLYLE F, Jacopsen, professor of medical psy- 
chology and assistant dean, School of Medicine, Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis),‘has been appointed 
dean, Graduate College, the State University of Iowa, 
to sueceed Carl E. Seashore, who was retired in 1937 
but who resumed the deanship in 1942, when George 
D. Stoddard became New York State Commissioner 
of Edueation. Dr. Jacobsen will assume his new 
duties before July 1. Alden Megrew and Charles 
Okerbloom, of the department of art, who have been 
overseas with the Armed Forces, have returned to 
their posts. 


GrorGeE Huspanp, professor of accounting, Wayne 
University (Detroit), has been appointed chairman of 
the School of Business Administration to serve until 
a dean can be appointed to succeed William R. 
Spriegel, whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, January 12. Roger Bellows and Spencer 
Larsen, professors of business administration, and 
Clarence B. Hilberry, dean of administration, will 
serve with Dr. Husband as a committee to select a 
new dean. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL CLARENCE LINTON, professor 
of education and director of student personnel, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, who has been over- 
seas since 1942, has been appointed adviser to vet- 
erans in the college and will assume his new post, 
February 4. Dr. Linton established the off-duty edu- 
cation program for the Army in the European Theatre 
and assisted in founding the Armed Forces Institute. 
Kenneth D. Benne, associate professor of education, 
University of Illinois, has been appointed associate 
professor of education; Ryland W. Crary, assistant 
professor of history; and Julian C. Stoy, assistant 
superintendent of buildings and grounds. The fol- 
lowing have been promoted to professorships of edu- 
cation: Jean Betzner, Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, Henry 
H. Linn, and Irving Lorge. 


Wituiam ScHuMAN, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Juilliard School of Musie (New York 27), was 
reported in ScHoot AnD Society, September 15, 1945, 
has announced plans for an extensive reorganization 
of the school and resultant changes in staff. The 
administrative changes involve the unification of the 
Graduate School and the Institute of Musical Art. 
To aid in carrying out the new program, effective at 
the begining of the academic year next fall, Norman 
Lloyd, of the staff of Sarah Lawrence College (Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.), and Mark Schubart, a member of the 
music staff of The New York Times, have been ap- 
pointed to administrative posts, the former to super- 
vise general student activities, the latter, as adviser 
on matters pertaining to the professional field of 
music. They will assume their new posts, July 1. 
George A. Wedge, dean, Institute of Musical Art, will 
also serve as an administrator. Robert Shaw, founder 
and conductor of the Collegiate Chorale, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post, director of choral 
music; and William Bergsma, young American com- 
poser, and Karin Branzell, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, to the teaching staff. 


THE REVEREND A. Z. Mann, whose appointment to 
the staff of Hamline University (St. Paul 4) was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, November 24, 1945, 
has been appointed director of the university’s public 
relations and of alumni activities. As director of 
publicity, Dr. Mann sueceeds Miron A. Morrill, dean, 
who has been serving in this capacity as well as in the 
deanship. 


Maina L. Rices, former instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Sweet Briar (Va.) College, who has had two 
years of service with the American Red Cross in 
England and Europe, was recently appointed director 
of admissions, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Edu- 
cation (Medford, Mass.). 


Francis Guico, former associate professor of Ro- 
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mance languages, Hampden-Sydney (Va.) College, 
who has been absent for several years, will return in 
February as head of the department of Romane 
languages. 


CHARLES M. Dopp, who for the past three and one 
half years has been serving as acting engineering. 
personnel officer and educational co-ordinator of the 
Navy V-12 program at Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanie Arts (Ames), has resumed his 
duties as head of the college’s department of ceramic 
engineering; Andrew L. Johnson, formerly assistant 
professor of ‘ceramics, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, became associate professor of ceramic 
engineering, January 2; Lieutenant Harry J. Becke- 
meyer, instructor in the department, who has been 
with the Navy for 21 months in the South Pacific, 
has rejoined the staff. T.S. Baskett, former assistant 
in the Extension Division of the college, who was re. | 
cently discharged from the Navy, has been appointed 
assistant professor of zoology and entomology. 


THE following changes in staff were announced by 
the University of Cincinnati, January 17: Joseph L 
Schwind, of the Albany (N. Y.) Medical School, Union 
University, will become professor of anatomy and 
chairman of the department, May 1; Burr ‘Noland 
Carter, a member of the staff since 1922, has been 
appointed professor of surgery and director of the 
department at the university and director of surgical 
service, Cincinnati General Hospital, effective, Febru- 
ary 1; and Alister Cameron, associate professor of 
Greek, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, will become pro- 
fessor of classics, September 1. Albert B. Sabin, 
associate professor of research pediatrics, has been 
promoted to a professorship. 


THE following changes in staff were announced by 
Central Washington College of Education (Ellens- 
burg), January 14: Major Edmund L. Lind, who has 
been in service with the Army since 1943, has been re- 
instated as chairman of the division of science; Major 
Cloice E. Myers, AAF, has returned as assistant pro- 
fessor of music; and Lieutenant A. J. Foy Cross, 


USNR, as associate professor of education. Captain 
Isabelle B. Kane, WAC, assistant professor of the 
dance, has resigned to accept other employment; an/ 
Corporal Milton Steinhardt, Army, assistant professor 
of music, has resigned to do graduate work at Nev 
York University. 

Karu M. Scorr, former dean, College of Busines 
Administration, University of Arkansas, has joined 
the staff of Marietta (Ohio) College as head of the 
department of economies and business administration. 
Dr. Scott will be in charge of a reorganized prograll 
that will offer 25 courses in the field in anticipation 
of an “increased demand for graduates trained in eco- 
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nomics and business administration,” brought about 
by the postwar development of industry and commerce 
in the Ohio Valley. Stuart G. P. Small has been ap- 
pointed instruetor in classical languages, archaeology, 
and ancient history. 


JOHN TORRENCE TATE, former dean, College of Sei- 
ence, Literature, and the Arts, University of Minne- 
sota, who has been in wartime service for more than 
three years, has returned but will not continue in his 
post as dean. During his leave, Dr. Tate had re- 
quested that he be relieved of administrative duties, 
whereupon the Board of Regents elected him research 
professor of physics. 

CapraIN WituiAM H. Buracker, USN, has suce- 
ceeded Captain Roswell H. Blair, USN (retired), as 
professor of naval science and commanding officer of 
the Navy training schools, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Captain Buracker will also have addi- 
tional duties in connection with the curricula of Navy 
postgraduate students. 


Ernest M. FisHer, deputy manager and director 
of research in real-estate finance, American Bankers 
Association, joined the staff of the School of Business, 
Columbia University, December 1, 1945, as professor 
of urban-land economies. In the division of physies, 
Dana P. Mitchell and Norman F. Ramsey, Jr., assist- 
ant professors, who worked on the Manhattan Project, 
have been promoted to associate professorships. 


) Jerome M. B. Kellogg, assistant professor of physics, 


who has been in charge of the Columbia Radiation 
Laboratory since January, 1942, has also been ad- 
vanced to an associate professorship; and Willis E. 
Lamb, Jr., associate in physics, who has worked with 
the scientifie staff sinee December, 1943, has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship. Arnold T. Nord- 
sieck, who has been a member of the laboratory’s 
scientifie staff since June, 1942, has been appointed 


Hassociate professor of physies with a seat in the fac- 


ulty of pure science. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Loyp E. Harris, former mem- 
ber of the staff of the University of Oklahoma, who 
has been in service for the past three years with the 
Army Chemieal Warfare Division, has been appointed 


Bprofessor of pharmacy, the Ohio State University. 


Charles V. Crittenden, formerly of the staff of the 
University of Toledo, who has served with the Office 
of Strategie Services for three and one half years, 
has been named assistant professor of geography; and 
Lieutenant (j.g.) David F. Chester and Lieutenant 
John W. Jewett have been assigned to the administra- 
tive staff of the university’s NROTC and will teach 
naval science and tactics. 


Tue following changes in staff are among those 
announced by the University of Connecticut in Jan- 
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uary: LaVergne E. Williams, former assistant pro- 
fessor of engineering, University of Pittsburgh, has 
succeeded P. H. Nelson as assistant professor of engi- 
neering. Frank Ash, associate professor of business 
education and secretarial studies, whose leave of ab- 
sence for service with the Army University Center 
(Florence, Italy) was reported in ScHOOL AnD So- 
cieTY, December 22, 1945, has returned. The follow- 
ing have returned from military service: Ivan Fuqua 
and John Y. Squires, instructors in physical educa- 
tion; John B. Lucke, associate professor of geology; 
E. George Van Bibber, director of physical education 
and athletics; A. N. Vanderlip, associate professor of 
civil engineering; and Edgar Zwilling, instructor in 
genetics. Rex J. Morthland, assistant professor of 
finance, has been granted an extension of his leave of 
absence, February 1-September 16, 1946. Hugh W. 
Hunter, assistant professor of physics, has resigned 
to accept a post with the Naval Ordnance Test Station 
in California. 

ANDREW GyorGy, a native of Budapest (Hungary), 
who came to the United States in 1933 on a Rocke- 
feller Foundation fellowship, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of government, University of New 
Hampshire. Before entering the Army in 1944, Dr. 
Gyorgy had taught at the universities of Minnesota 
and California. 


THE following were appointed to the staff of Tulane 
University late in January: Joseph Weitz, assistant 
professor of psychology, and Robert M. Lumiansky, 
acting assistant professor of English, in the College 
of Arts and Sciences, and Roy E. Butler, assistant 
professor of medicine, in the School of Medicine. 
Ambrose Howard Storck, assistant professor of elin- 
ical surgery, who has been on military leave, has re- 
turned, as has Frank B. Evans, III, who received a 
promotion to an assistant professorship of English. 


THomas E. BENNER, dean, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, is in Vienna (Austria), where 
he is serving as a specialist in textbooks and instruc- 
tion under the Allied Control .Couneil. 


Recent Deaths 


J. T. HeNpDERSON, president (1893-1903), Carson- 
Newman College (Jefferson City, Tenn.), died, Janu 
ary 7, at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Hender- 
son had also served the presidency of Virginia Inter- 
mont College (Bristol) for eleven years. 


THE REVEREND JOSEPH A. MALONEY, S.J., former 
dean, St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia), died, Jan- 
uary 13, at the age of forty-five years. 


PARKE BENJAMIN Frat, associate professor of 
physies, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, died, Jan- 
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uary 13, at the age of fifty-nine years. Professor 
Fraim had served as head of the department of chem- 
istry and physics (1911-12) in one of the New York 
City high schools; instructor in physies (1912-18) 
and assistant professor (1919-24), Lehigh University 
(Bethlehem, Pa.) ; and assistant professor (1924-36) 
and associate professor (since 1936), Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn. 


Wa.tTER LivinGsTON WRIGHT, president emeritus, 
Lincoln University (Pa.), whose retirement was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, October 20, 1945, died, 
January 17, at the age of seventy-three years. Mr. 
Wright had served the university as professor of 
matlematies (1893-1945), acting president (1925-26), 
vice-president (1926-36), and president (1936-45). 


FANNIE WycHE DunN, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, died, 
January 17, on her sixty-eighth birthday. Miss Dunn, 
who was well known in the field of rural education,- 
had served as supervisor of intermediate grades 
(1903-10) and head of the department of rural edu- 
cation (1914-16), Virginia State Female Normal 
School (now State Teachers College, Farmville) ; 
supervisor of rural schools and principal, Normal 
Training High School, Nottoway County (Va.); and 
at Teachers College as instructor in rural education 
(1918-22), assistant professor (1922-27), associate 
professor (1927-35), and professor (1935-44). 


CLARENCE ERwWIN McC.unG, professor emeritus of 
zoology, University of Pensylvania, succumbed to a 
heart attack, January 17, at the age of seventy-five 
years. Dr. McClung, who was known internationally 
for his extensive study on chromosomes, had served 
as assistant professor of zoology (1897-1900), asso- 
ciate professor (1900-06), professor (1906-12), aet- 
ing dean (1902-06), School of Medicine, and head 
of the department of zoology and curator, vertebrate 
paleontology collections (1902-12), University of 
Kansas, and at the University of Pennsylvania as 
professor of zoology and director of the laboratory 
(1912-40). At the time of his death, he was acting 
head of the department of biology, Swarthmore (Pa.) 
College, substituting for Laurence Irving, who is in 
military service. 


ERNEST NosLe Partres, founder and until his retire- 
ment head of the department of chemistry, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University, died, January 17, at the age of 
eighty-one years. Dr. Pattee had served the univer- 
sity as instructor in chemistry (1890-94), adjunct 
professor (1894-95), associate professor (1895-97), 
and professor (1897-42). He had been retired in 
1935, but returned almost immediately because of the 
shortage of teachers and continued in service until 
1942. 
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James H. Merrick, former vice-provost, University 
of Pennsylvania, died, January 18, at the age of sey. 
enty-six years. Mr. Merrick had served the univer. 
sity (1892-1927) as assistant dean, assistant to the 
provost, acting vice-provost, director of welfare, anj 
viee-provost. 


HERBERT JOHN WEBBER, professor emeritus of sub. 
tropical horticulture, University of California, su 
cumbed to a heart attack, January 18, at the age of 
eighty years. Dr. Webber had served as instructor 
in botany (1889-90), University of Nebraska, anj 
(1890-92), Washington University (St. Louis) ; pa. 
thologist (1892-99) and physiologist in charge of the 
plant-breeding laboratory (1900-07), U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture; professor of plant biology 
(1907-08), professor of experimental plant breeding 
(1908-12), and acting director, College of Agricul. 
ture, Cornell University; and at the University of 
California as dean, Graduate School of Tropical Agr 
culture, and director, Citrus Experiment Station 
(1913-19, 1921-29), director, Experiment Station 
(1919-20), professor of subtropical horticulture 
(1921-36), and acting dean, College of Agricultur 
(1923). 


ArtHur E.uicorr Case, professor of English, 
Northwestern University, died, January 19, at the age 
of fifty-one years. Dr. Case had served as instructor 
in English (1923-26), assistant professor (1926-30), 
and Sterling fellow (1928-29), Yale University, and 
in the professorship at Northwestern University (sine 
1930). 


Coming Events 

NationaL Socian Hyamene Day will be observei 
throughout the country on February 6. All educs- 
tional institutions are asked to participate in the 
observance with the following goals in mind: better 
health, better homes, better communities. A regiond 
Conference on Social Hygiene and the annual meet- 
ing of the American Social Hygiene Association wil 
be held on that date at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Nev 
York City. 


Education in the Magazines 

In the Survey Graphic for January, Nels Andersot, 
field representative of the War Shipping Administrs 
tion and formerly instructor in sociology, Columbi 
University, has an article, “Give Us More Americal 
Edueation,” in which he declares that the eagernes 
of young Indians, Iranians, and Iraqi to secure #! 
American education is a challenge to be met will 
unselfish good will and action. He suggests an effee 
tive way to satisfy the foreign enthusiasts and at the 
same time advance our own usefulness in a needy 
world. 
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Other Items 

CuarLEs F, F. Garis, dean, Union College (Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.), reports that, while returning veterans 
have gained by their war service in some of their 
academie work, notably the social sciences, work in 
the field of mathematies and foreign languages has 


H been made more difficult for the reason that these 


Correspondence 
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subjects require, in the former, “exact knowledge of 
specific formulae,” and in the latter, accuracy in 
vocabulary and grammatical usage. Accordingly, spe- 
cial assistance in these fields is being offered veterans, 
or they are advised to repeat a course taken before 
they left college in order to brush up their “memory 
of specifie facts.” 


. 





A LETTER TO PROFESSOR WAKEHAM ON 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS 

I aM a little puzzled by the philosophy you an- 
nounce in “Everybody Should Know Everything,” 
ScHOOL AND Society, June 9, 1945, but I should like 
to comment on it as I understand it. 

I am not a Latinist; only a teacher of French, 
Spanish, and German, and supremely interested in 
English. But I do think that when you “knock” 
Latin in the secondary schools you are doing no good 
to mathematies nor, incidentally, to the natural sci- 
ences (which I believe are your central interests). The 


| warmer “Progressives,” as you know, have lumped the 
\ foreign languages and mathematics together as un- 


English, 2ecessary and, therefore, undesirable in secondary 


t the age ) education, and it seems reasonable to say that if these 


two do not make common cause, neither is going to 
win a victory very soon. 
Probably you would associate me, considering my 


» SCHOOL AND Society papers, with those who “blithely 
Surge” a “kind of universal education.” 
I do not know these people. 
) me reasonable men and women, who “know a hawk 


Incidentally, 
The classicists seem to 


from a handsaw.” Speaking for myself, I want in 
pure self-defense more people to study Latin in the 
high schools, and to continue a year of it in college 
(that will be enough for my purpose if honestly 
done), beeause I cannot teach Spanish, French, and 
German to persons who have no thoughts on the gen- 
eral subject of human speech and who are, therefore, 
naive, to say the least, about the English language 


» which they are erroneously supposed to be acquainted 


with. You may look with disregard upon Latin, but 
you had Latin, and so has everybody else I know who 
can write at all (I don’t mean just set words on 
paper). Naturally, education “can only stimulate 


> latent powers,” but what teacher can tell in all eases 


what powers are latent in an incoming high-school 
pupil? It is true that there are some specimens who 
can be at once pushed aside as stupid, perverse, or 
otherwise impossible, but who shall decide about the 
great masses in the twilight zone? You seem to yield 
to “prevailing customs and leisurely instincts,” but 
you know that the contemporary and recent search 
for novelty in education is largely responsible for 


these and that better, solider times are in prospect. 
You seem like a friend of mine who will not protest 
against enforced retirement at 65, because “there is 
no use fighting the whirlwind.” But it is up to us to 
keep on “fighting whirlwinds.” You yourself in the 
past have issued some rather severe strictures against 
a prevailing lack of seriousness in early education. 

I do not believe with you that there are many 
classicists who affirm that “no one can consider him- 
self educated, or cultured, until he is well grounded 
in Latin.” But doctors, lawyers, philosophers, vir- 
tually all the graduate professors of English are 
affirming its relative indispensability. A professor 
of languages, I am as hotly in favor of mathematical 
training as you are, for I recognize it as supremely 
worth while to culture. Will you not repay that 
sentiment in kind? Have they really been so foolish 
in Europe in prescribing Latin for the many? We 
did indeed end the war on schedule time, but what 
has that to do with the amenities and necessities of 
education? 

You seem to me to play into the hands of the less 
educated of administrators when you speak of the 
feebly protesting classicists. In other words you are 
not helping at all in the direction of a wholesome 
change of system that will foree young students 
really to use the time and opportunities they have, 
instead of frittering them away on nonessentials, as 
for example on ridiculous immature reachings for a 
pseudo-maturity in the social sciences. I mean in the 
secondary schools, where men and women are either 
made or unmade. I am certain that we have got to 
make respectable attainment in language the core of 
the secondary curriculum, and give more high-school 
students more mathematical training. Those who can- 
not “bring out, develop, and polish” these two funda- 
mentals can be early dropped from high general ex- 
pectations, or from specific professional careers. But 
there are far more than you are willing to admit, I 
am thinking, who ean be saved for the fuller lives 
when that educational change of heart comes into 
being. Which let us hasten, if we can. 

A. M. WITHERS 

CONCORD COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 
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THE UNIQUE WORK OF PORTER SARGENT 


Between Two Wars: The Failure of Education, 1920- 
1940. By Porter SarGent. Pp. 608. Porter Sar- 
gent, 11 Beacon St., Boston. $5.00. 

Ir can be proved that 50 per cent of the program 
of American education is fraudulent. The customers 
should be told. 

It can be proved that another quarter of the pro- 
gram is largely ineffective. The public needs to know. 

It can be proved that there is no escape for the 
nations of the world from their present troubles, nor 
from worse ones impending, except by means of an 
education that lays in human understanding and 
character the solid foundations of sound construc- 
tive effort and advance. The world’s current break- 
down, after generations of our familiar kind of aca- 
demic education, proves conclusively that that sort of 
program does not prepare men and women well 
enough for their responsibilities. The people need to 
be awakened to a realization of the dangers that re- 
sult from their profound lack of preparedness. 

It can be proved that the educational profession is 
mostly unaware of the basic shorteomings of the pro- 


gram, and that it is making no serious effort to find 
Educators need to be jolted out of their com- 
They need to be awak- 
ened to the ways in which the public well-being de- 
pends upon the master profession. 


out. 
placencies and indifferences. 


Neither public nor profession is in a mood to be 
awakened. Neither has any desire to consider the 
unsound character of the present-day program. The 
public finds that the schools provide a safe and. com- 
fortable day-nursery for most of the twenty uncom- 
fortable years of childhood and youth. They are 
pleased indeed to be able thus to farm out their dis- 
comforts. And the schools find it safer and easier to 
organize a program of pretentious placebos in an iso- 
lated retreat than to educate 20th-century people for 
20th-century responsibilities in a difficult 20th-century 
world. Both are satisfied. 
And the educational inertness produced by their satis- 
factions is so great that not even the measureless 
calamity of world-wide total war produces so much 
as a ripple on the surface of their complacency. It 
appears that nothing less than 1,000-ton block-busters 
will arouse either of them from their slumbers. 

The man of ordinary prudence does not attempt to 
He goes along; or he goes off 
and does something else. Only a man of rare zeal 
and courage, with unusual vision of the possibilities, 
will be willing to attempt the seemingly impossible. 


The oceasional educator in active service in school 


customers and servitors 


buck that situation. 


or college who understands the perilous character of 


the present situation is compelled to the ways of pru. 
dence as the price of holding his job. And rare is the 
layman who has enough understanding of the back. 
ward status of education. The result is that ow 
schools mostly lack the salutary and uplifting infly. 
ence of searching criticism by those by whom they ar 
best understood and most valued. They grow otiose, 
archaic, and sterile. 

Only as a person has this situation as the back. 
ground can he rightly see or value the work of Porter 
Sargent. Part professional and part layman, he ha: 
an unusual insight into the counterfeit character of 
the usual academic program. He is tireless in his 
effort to awaken both layman and profession to an 
awareness of the sham and shoddy article issued to 
the customers as genuine. He keeps current wate) 
over the voluminous literature of education and bring 
together in his volumes the parallel testimony of scores 
of authoritative writers. Each volume is then a rea- 
sonably inclusive anthology of such educational criti- 
cisms as an intimidated profession dares utter. 

In his last work, “Between Two Wars,” which 
bears the appropriate subtitle, “The Failure of Edv- 
cation,” he brings together in one convenient volume, 
with additional notes, and arranged by topics, the 
most significant utterances to be found in the annual 
editions of “The Handbook of Private Schools,” pub- 
lished between 1920 and 1940. He gives us a book 
of those carefully winnowed. materials that in his 
ripened judgment he considers to be of most value 
to laymen and profession. 

His books being anthologies, they are better for 
reference than for consecutive reading. They ar 
good to dip into when the crust of one’s complacency 
becomes too indurated, or when the fires of one’ 
humanitarian zeal burn low. They are awakeners 
They are fuses or detonators to the emotions that 
energize one’s thought. 

That is what he intends them to be. People must 
be awakened before they can be brought to think 
While he suggests numerous things to be done, and 
assembles an amazing number of suggestions from 
others, he makes no attempt to present an orderel 
program of education. The ground must first be 
cleared. The task that he has set for himself is t0 
clear away the jungle of error that has grown w) 
within and around the educational demesne. That i 
more than enough for one man. Few enough other 
there are with sufficient vision to provide real help 
He wields with rare vigor a more or less lone ax 
in that jungle. 

To accomplish anything, his blows must be heavy 
and numerous, repetitious and unremitting. But a 
age of gentle ways does not relish an electrified com 
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bination of Jeremiah, Rabelais, Dean Swift, Rous- 
seau, Thomas Huxley, and Walt Whitman. They 
have little desire to listen to a voice raucous enough 
to awaken them, or to matters that prick their con- 
sciences and grate on their sensibilities. They look 
upon the whole commotion as unrefined, discourteous, 
unprofessional. Although the alarm-clock industry 
long ago proved that a joyous and persistent raucity 
is the best awakener, the profession has about the 
same amount of enthusiasm for it as the usual sleeper. 

This attitude toward his crusade only increases his 
realization of the need of it, and therefore his zeal 
His blows fall but the thicker and the 
heavier. His powers, however, are but human, 
whereas the job really calls for a host of men. It is 
then too much to expect that he should not strike 
some glaneing blows, occasional false ones, and others 
too light for effect; nor that the vast range of his 
effort should not cause him to lose sight of some 
things and to see others in but glimpsing and incom- 
plete ways. These are but the normal imperfections 
in human labors. The thing of genuine significance 


and effort. 


Reborese . .. 
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is that in the matter of a just and fearless evaluation 
of the deficiencies of current education, and of ring- 
ing denunciation of them, he appears to be doing 
about ten times as much as anybody else. And it is 
all very needful. The public needs to know. The 
profession needs to be awakened. The seriousness of 
these needs is understood by but few. Except as the 
ends that he has in view are achieved, the ends that 
the nation has in view will never be achieved. 

Let us then judge the work of Porter Sargent on 
the basis of his power to awaken those who need 
awakening and to clear the way for the constructive 
work that he expects to be done by other persons of 
different temperaments and ability. Though the 
greatly differing methods of work of the critics and 
the builders cause them to be highly allergic to each 
other, it seems that a generous amount of mutual 
tolerance and reinforcement of effort would assist 
both in achieving their common purposes. 

FRANKLIN BossittT 

PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





CONNECTICUT JUNIOR COLLEGES SERVE 
ADULT-EDUCATION NEEDS 

Most people do not think of the junior college as 
an institution primarily serving the needs of adults 
in the community, and yet an analysis of last year’s 
enrollment in 584 institutions throughout the country 
reveals that fact. Of approximately 250,000 en- 
rollees, about 162,000, or 65 per cent, were special 
students or adults who had not registered in the 
junior colleges as freshmen or sophomores. These 
people sought educational training in fields commonly 
recognized as adult education. In Connecticut, the 
situation is the same, with two out of every three 
students registered in non-degree and short-term 
programs of an adult-education nature. These basic 
facts have long been recognized by junior-college 
administrators and have been responsible for the 
rapid development of a type of educational institu- 
tion which may be described aptly as a junior uni- 
versity or community college. 

If education is admittedly a continuing life process, 


) then, in its broadest connotation, adult education is 


4 continuing means of personal development lasting 
as long as life itself. More specifically, adult educa- 
tion is composed of various levels which may be 
thought of as elementary, intermediate, and higher. 
It is with the higher level that junior-college adult 
education is particularly concerned. This level em- 
braces several interest areas such as the vocational, 
avocational, personal adjustment (including the emo- 


tional), intellectual development (with consideration 
of a philosophy of life), and civic competence. To 
test the junior college against such a conception of 
the field of adult education is to find the institution 
measuring up as one of the most important local 
media for adult education. 

Today there are four commonly accepted functions 
of the junior college, namely: 


1. To provide locally the first two years of college train- 
ing in preparation for admission to the junior year of the 
senior college or university. 

2. To provide postsecondary training of a terminal 
character in the fields of the semiprofessions, general 
education, and in the personal and civic areas. 

3. To provide opportunities for adults in the commun- 
ity to obtain training at the college level to increase voca 
tional, civic, cultural, and personal efficiency. 

4. To provide specialized short-term training in areas 
which will meet the needs of various community groups. 


Recognizing that there is some duplication in these 
functions, it is evident that the last three are aimed 
at fulfilling adult educational needs of the community. 
The extent to which Connecticut men and women 
are taking advantage of junior-college programs is 
found in a 225 per-cent increase in adult students 


between 1937 and 1941. During this same period 
the total enrollment increased 125 per cent. 

The increase in the use of the term, community 
college, to describe those institutions with broad eur- 
rieular offerings, with a variety of functions, and 
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desire to serve local needs is not 
It is becoming more and more 


with a sincere 
without due cause. 
evident that, in many instances, the local junior col- 
lege can and does meet the needs of a community 
better than absentee extension courses offered by a 
state university or other agency. The well-equipped 
junior college has a plant with adequate laboratories 
and instructional facilities and a competent, well- 
organized faculty capable of efficient and effective 
teaching. If junior colleges were not offering eve- 
ning as well as day programs, these educational 
potentials would not be used to capacity. Mean- 
while, through extension programs, duplicating facili- 
ties and instructional staff would be developed. Such 
In Connecticut, 


a waste of resources is inexcusable. 
several junior colleges are organizing and operating 
adult educational services in the broadest sense more 
effectively, more conveniently, and more economically 
They have the confidence 
They interpret the” 


than any other 
of the people of the community. 
needs of the citizens promptly, accurately, and sym- 
pathetically. As institutions that are not tied by 
tradition, but are possessed of a high degree of adapt- 
ability and flexibility, Connecticut junior colleges have 
developed a strong rapport between the community and 


agency. 


the college. 

Examples of the ways in which junior colleges are 
serving adult and community needs could be de- 
scribed, but the pattern of close co-operation between 
the community and the college is always the same. 
Truly, the junior colleges are and have been alert 
and responsive to the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities in the area of adult education. 

Because of this experience of the past several years, 
more and more the community is looking to the junior 
colleges to meet its adult educational needs at the 
higher levels. This is particularly significant now that 
we have attained final victory, since there is every in- 
dication that the demands for education in the fields 
served by the junior colleges will be greatly increased. 
In a study of postsecondary education in Connecticut, 
it is estimated that between 40,000 and 55,000 course 
registrations will be made by adults in the junior- 
college level of part-time education. Approximately 
50 per cent of this need (25,000 course registrations) 
must be met in V2 (two years after final victory). 
The rest will be met prior to this time or after it. 
An analysis of Connecticut junior-college facilities 
reveals that most of this need can be met by existing 
institutions provided that the junior colleges which 
suspended operation for the duration are reopened. 

However, it will demand efficient use of plant and 
faculty and a high degree of co-operation with the 
needs may be met 


community, since additional 


through offering under junior-college supervision 
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many nontechnical nonlaboratory, short-term course 
in schools, churches, manufacturing plants,. business 
establishments, and the like. During the past few 
years several junior‘colleges have been operating off. 
campus programs and providing essential adminis. 
tration and supervision. 

This experience in developing curricula and special 
courses and of obtaining necessary qualified in. 
structors provides a pattern for meeting part-time 
student needs. No longer is it necessary to restrict 
the time and place of the meeting of many classes, 
This flexibility at the junior-college level is a prac 
tical solution for the peak loads of V2 in the field 
of part-time adult education. 

Henry W. LIttTLerieip 


ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES IN 
A “WAR-INDUSTRY” COMMUNITY 

Oak RipGE arose almost over night, so to speak, 
among the hillsides of Tennessee during the latter war 
years as a result of war industry locating there. Pro- 
visions for a system of education for the children of 
the community were a part of its plans, and guidance 
and personnel activities were deemed to be essential 
during the first year with the view that the guidance 
motif would ultimately become interwoven into the 
educational fabric. This was the rationale for the 
introduction of the guidance aspects of the following 
services : 

1. Reading-readiness tests given to kindergarten pupils 
in the spring of the year. 

2. Standardized achievement tests administered to 
every child entering the school system from grades 2 
through 8. 

3. Scholastic-aptitude (intelligence) tests given to 
every child entering the school system from kindergarten 
through grade 12. 

4. Certain aptitude tests (algebraic, mechanical, and 
clerical) given in the spring of the year to pupils of the 
eighth grade. 

5. Vocational-interest inventory administered to enter: 
ing 1lth-grade students. 

6. Two occupations investigated by each student from 
grade 7 through 12 during the school year by read: 
ing about the occupations from books, and by observing 
and talking to workers. Results written on standard out: 
line forms provided each student. 

7. A locally devised cumulative record designed to fol: 
low each individual pupil from year to year within the 
school system. 

8. Each graduating 12th-grade student made the sub: 
ject of special counseling services, and all other students 
counseled as needed. 

9. A career conference in the spring of the year for all 
interested students from grade 7 through 12, with 
high-school seniors acting as hosts and hostesses, and 
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-ommunity leaders as speakers and consultants. 

10, Counseling of students needing adjustment of edu- 
ational programs. 

11. Provisions for information about vocations and 
ducational opportunities in colleges and other institu- 
ions especially for high-school students. 

12. The ‘‘ Educational Experience Summary’’ card as 
levised by the U. 8. Office of Education and collabo- 
ating agencies filled out for graduating students of 
he 12th grade. 

13. Placement of students in part-time-work opportuni- 
ies throughout the school year. 

14. Information regarding the Armed Forces provided 
o prospective inductees and enlistees. 

15. Visitation by 8th-grade pupils to high-school classes 

the spring of the year. 

16. Data for studies of cases with special problems 
uggested to all teachers for referral to proper agencies, 

17. Personnel folders initiated for each high-school 


”? 


®tudent containing personnel sheet, record of tests, and 
"pl! other information significant for counseling purposes. 


Lester N. RECKTENWALD 
New YORK CITY 
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‘Basic Issues in Secondary Education.’’ Report of a 
Consultative Committee of the New York State Depart- 
ment. Pp. 79. University of the State of New York 
Press, Albany. 1945. 





Prepared by a committee of school people in the State of 


New York appointed by the Commissioner of Education 
some months ago. 
e 


Letters to Dad. Pp. 24. Congress of 
718 Jackson Place, NW, 
Washington 6. 1946. 10¢; quantity rates. 


One of the Facts for Action series, this pamphlet contains 
five letters written by an active trade unionist to his 


BY, KERMIT. 


» farmer father and covers a discussion of strikes, the closed 


shop, and political action. It is specifically directed to 
farmers, emphasizing the mutual interests of industrial 
and agricultural workers. 

4 


A Con- 
Pp. 15. 
The Woman’s Foundation, 10 East 40th Street, New 
1945. 

This report was made by a committee appointed after a 


when six groups of consul- 


tants were asked to study problems of the community, 


® home, and family. 


otor Vehicle Transportation in American Life. Prob- 
lems in American Life Unit No. 22. Pp. 55. Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- School Principals and 
National Couneil for the Social Studies, NEA, 1201 
NW, Washington 6. 1945. 30¢; quantity 
A new series of Resource Units on vital social, economic, 
Analysis by Norman G. 
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Shidle, executive editor, Journal of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers ; Teaching Aids by Robert I. Adriance, 
head, department of social studies, East Orange (N. J.) 
High School; and foreword by Paul B. Jacobson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Davenport (Iowa). 

* 


ROBINSON, EDGAR EUGENE. 
dent Study at Stanford University. 
University Press. 1945. 


Twenty Years of Indepen- 
Pp. 29. Stanford 


Safer Highway Travel: 21 Teachers Report Classroom 
Activities. Pp. 16. National Commission on Safety 
Education of the NEA, 1201 16th St., NW, Washing- 
ton 6. 1945. 15¢. 

Presents reports of individual classroom activities demon- 
strating how traffic safety may become a part of a study 
= — and highway transportation. For Grades 
to 
& 


STEVENS, CHARLES H. Address. Occasional Series, IT. 
Pp. 23. University of Texas Press, Austin. 1945. 
This address was delivered before a session of the Pan- 
American Round Table Annual Convention, April 25, 1944, 
and is one in the Occasional Series presented by the In- 
stitute of Latin-American Studies of the University of 
Texas. The series is concerned with Latin America and 
the cultural relations between the United States and Latin 
America. 

a 


Wooprurr, ASAHEL D. The Psychology of Teaching. 
Pp. 180. Longmans, Green and Co. 1946. $1.75. 
Presents in condensed and compact form the many theories 
and schools of thought in the field of psychology, setting 
forth only those facts on which good teaching is based. 
Well indexed. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanees good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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LACK of receptivity to change is 
ace prevalent among adults than 
among youths. It appears self-evident 
that the present population of planet- 
earth is faced with the fastest rate of 
change in all history. 

Webelievethatanunderstandingofthe 
implications inherent in the increasing use 
of air for swift global transportation de- 
pends, of course, upon intelligence; but 
even more so upon interest inthis subject. 


School teachers and administrators tell 
us that the “reach,” upon the part of 
students, for information about aviation 
is manifest. The airplane, and what it 
alone makes possible, does not have to be 


lan Age 


Yapil Peach 


teacher-pushed. Apparently the opposite 
is true. 

Educators will realize that it is incum- 
bent upon them to guide this intense in- 
terest in constructive directions. For never 
has it been so important for mankind to 
learn that use of the air has its greatest 
potential in uniting, rather than separat- 
ing, world nations. That task will have an 
auspicious start, and a lasting foundation, 
if undertaken by America’s educators in 
America’s schools. 

We invite your participation, and we 
welcome your questions and suggestions. 
Please write for a free copy of “Air Age 
Education News.” 


care 
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